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0 Rr T G I NAL P APE Build in such @ manner that your villa [farm 
buildings,| may not need a farm, farm 
LEAVES FOR MANURE. ‘need a villa. Varro assigns proper reasons for | 
Ma Fessenprxs—Ffor about twenty years past | this, “ In not attending to the measure of the farm | 
have been in the habit of collecting annually from many have gone wrong. Some have made the vil- | 
12 to 20 cart-loads of leaves for the double purpese la much smaller, and others much larger than the | 
of litter and manure. And I cordially agree with | farm required, One of these is contrary to a man’s | 
your correspondent {page 122) in his recommenda- | interest, and the other hurtful to the produce of| 
tion to my brother farmers. We rake them into! his lands. For we both build and repair the larg- 
heaps, and make use’of those baskets in which junk ,er buildings at a greater expense than is necessa. | 
bottles are generally brought from Europe, into ry ; and, when the buildings are less than what 
which the leaves are raked, and from thence load- the farm requires, the produce is in danger of be- | 
ed into the cart with considerable facility. Now| ing destroyed,” 
is the best time in the year for this profitable hus- | 

bandry, and no \ rmer who wishes his stock to be | 
comfortable and cleanly, and to increase his ma-| It is an old remark that “the eyes of a master | 

} 

| 

| 

| 


RS. 


nor your 


ATTENTION TO AGRICULTURE. 

nure, ought to neglect collecting a convenient sup- | will do more than his hands,” and it is justly re- 

ply from his woodlot, if he has one tolerably near. marked by an agricultural writer that “though | 
»Vewton, Vor, V5. J. KENRICK. 


jevery person knows that the presence and atten- | 
| tion of the master is of great importance in every 
| business ; yet every person does not know, that in 
in farming.” 


[Prepared for the New England Farmer.) 
— /no business are they so important as 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE 


| 
OSTENTATIOUS OR PROFUSE CULTURE 


!s obvious, not only by its affording the direct, 
supply of our greatest wants, but as the parent of | Is not less to be condemned than imperfect cul- 
manifactures and commerce. Without agricul-|ture. “ The ancients,” says Pliny, “assert that | 
ture there ean be neither civilization nor popula- | | nothing turns to less account than to give land too 
tion. ilence it is not only the most universal of | | much culture. ” To cultivate well is necessary, to | 
the arts, but that which requires the greatest num- | ;cultivate in an extraordin ary manner is hurtful. »| 
ber of operators; the main body of the popula-|* In what manner then,” he asks “are lands to be 
tion in every country is employed in the pursuit of| cultivated to the best advantage?’ To this 4 
agriculture ; and the most powerful individuals in} answers, “In the cheapest manner, if it is good.” | 
almost all nations derive their wealth and conse- raeren REPLeTwENT. 
quence from the possession of lands, 
* The ancients” according to Pliny, “ consider- 
ied him a bad master of a family who does in the 
Xenophon in his book of (Econor ay bestows | day time what he may do at night, except in the | 
due encomiums on a Persian king, who examined | time of a storm: a worse. who does in common 
with his own eyes, the state of agriculture through- | days what is lawful on holidays, and worst of all, 
out his and in all such excursions, who in a good day is employed more within doors | 
according us required, bountifully re-) than in the fields.”— Loudon. 
warded the industrious, and severely discounte- | ‘ ; | 
nanced the slotifal. In another place he observes; ON THE MAN SAGE MENT AND DISEASES 
that when Cyrus cistributed premiums with his OF HORSES.—Continued from page 73. 
own hand to diligent cultivators, it was his custom 
o say, “ My friends, I have a like title with your- 
solve es to the same honors and remuneration from 
the public; I give you no more than i have de- 
served in my own person; having made the same 
attempts with equal diligence and success, 


INDUSTRY REWARDED, 


dominions : 
occasion 


| 
ON THE BREAKING AND TRAINING OF THE NORSE. { 


Previous to laying down any rules on this head, 
it will be necessary to inquire into the degree of| 
understanding possessed by the horse, which, with 
that of other brutes, has generally been called in- 
stinct. Natural historians have attempted to ex 
plain this faculty ; but many of them have indulg- 
ed in such reveries, as to render their works un- 
worthy of attention or belief. 

tcason may be said to consist in the faculty of 
associating ideas, and forming conclusions, in ‘e- 
pendently of corporeal action, relative situation, 
or the presence of the objects reasoned upon.— 
But instinct, says Mr Lawrence, seeins to be con. 
uth, but not to build till somewhat advanc- ined — re ionlty 4 dlecriminating between aed 
“A landholder” says he, “should ious und innoxious food, the avoiding danger el | 
ther by flight or resistance, and to the performing | 
of certain necessary functions, which, it is suppos- | 
ed, the animal has not been taught by others. In- | 
stinet may be improved by age and experience ; 
but it will never render a brute capable of think 


DUNNING JUSTIFIED. 

A certain old Roman used to say that good 
debts became bad ones by not being called for. 

FARM BUILDINGS. 

Cato the famous Roman, wrote on agriculture, 
and among other valuable precepts he cautions 
the proprietors of land not to be too rash in build- 
ing. He recommends to then, to sow and plant in 
early yo 
ed in years. 
apply himself to the planting of his fields early in 
his youth; but he ought to think long before he 
builds, He ought not to think about planting, but 
he ought todo it. When he is about thirty-six 
years of age, he may build, provided his fields are 
planted.” [Or well cultivated.).: 








'weight on his back. 
|is most unmercifully beaten ; by which his spirits 


eee 


accustomed to associate with saetinatit actions.* 
;Thus we find in most animals even of the fero 


cious tribes, an apparent attachment to their feed- 
ers: but it is probable that this attachment is less 
the effect of gratitude, than the result of simple 
recollection of the source from whence they satis- 
fy one of the most urgent calls of nature. Hence 
the horse can distinguish the voice of the person 
who feeds him from any other. and will express 
his satisfaction by neighing ; but may not this tes- 
| timony of joy arise solely from tle expectation of 
receiving his accustomed allowance of corn? For 
by constantly feeding him immediately after per- 
forming certain actions, he Will acquire the habit 


of repeating those actions when demanded of him 


at other periods. This practice ought to consti- 
tute the practice of horse breaking ; but how sel- 
dom is it adopted. The horse is, by nature neith- 
er Vicious nor intractable; the chief source of his 
opposition arises from fear. But if, by gentle hab- 
it, he is convinced that no injury is intended him, 
he submits, still preserving his natural vivacity, 


‘and becomes the pleasant instrument of most of 
‘our comforts and luxuries. 
/er, violence and privation of rest, and food are 


Unfortunately howev- 
generally substituted for the means here recom- 
mended. he colt which is naturally sluggish, 
,endures this treatment, and surrenders himself to 
the will of the merciless rider; but the colt of 
mettle and spirit defends himself with all his pow- 
ers, and worked up to desperation i is transformed 
from a generous to a mischievous and dangerous 


} animal. 


It is advisable, says Mr Lawrence, to accustom 


‘colts to the halter at three months, to handle and 


caress them, to lift up their legs with the hand, to 
strike the feet cently with a hammer, and to place 


bags stuffed with straw across their backs. By 
| pursuing this method, a colt may be broken in, at 


a proper age, with very little trouble or danger. 
Deane’s New England Farmer observes that 
* the way of breaking a young horse that is most- 
ly used in this country, is highly absurd, hurtfal 
aud dangerous. He is mounted and ridden before 
he has been used to the bridle or to bearing any 
If he will not go forward he 


are broken, and his strength impaired. If he rears 
up, he is pulled backwards, with the risk of hurt- 
ing both horse and man. If he runs and starts, as 
he probably will under such management, he flings 
the rider, perhaps is frightened, gains his liberty, 
and is encouraged to do just so the next opportu- 
nity ; and the unfortunate rider blesses himself, as 
he has reason to do, if he escape without broken 
* The most extraordinary faculty in brutes is 
that of finding their way back again, when they 

ve been removed to a considerable distance from 
heir homes. 

This has been attempted to be explained by the 
supposition of their recollecting the appearance of 
objects on the road, or the different scent of the 
earths over which they have passed. But as both 
of these must present themselves in an inverted 





‘order of succession on their return, it is difficult 
ing abstractedly, or without the concurrence of} to conceive that their understanding can be equ-" 
certain signals or appearances, which he has been| to the task of such a countermanagement. 
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limbs. Or if the horse should chance to go kinaly, | 
the rider continues the exercise till ihe horse is | 
fatigued, discouraged and injured. 

“Instead of this mad management, the way 
practised in the older countries should be adopted, 
Let a horse first of all be tamed with the bridle, 
by leading him again and again; in the first place 
after, or by the side of another horse ; and after 
he walks well, bring him to trot after his leader. 
In the next place, put on the saddle, and lead him 
in that time after time. Then lay a small weight 
on the saddle, and if he be apt to start, fasten it, 
that it may not be flung off, increasing the weight 
from timetto time, till he learns to carry what is 
equal to man’s weight. Lastly, let a man gently 
mount him, while another holds him by the bridle, 
and fix himself firmly in the saddle. The place of 
riding is recommended to be a ploughed field.— 
Let him thus be ridden with a horse going before 
him, till he learns the use of the bit, and will stop, 
or go forward at pleasure of the rider, and with- 
out the application of much force. Being exercis- 
ed inthis manner a few times, and treated with all 
possible gentleness, there will be no more occa- 
sion for leading him. He will go well of himself ; 
and be thoroughly broken, without so much as giv- 
ing him one blow, and without danger or fatigue 
to the horse or his rider. And, what is much to 
be regarded, the horse’s spirits will be preserved, 
though he be sufficiently tamed. Jn teaching a 
horse to draw, gentleness must be used. He 
should be tried first in company with other horses, 
whether in carting or ploughing ; and the draught 
should not be so heavy as to fret him or put him 
to great exertion till he has learned to draw stead- 
ily. After this he may be put toa pleasure car- 
riage, but coupled with another rather than alone, 
and to a sleigh rather than a chaise.” 

Mr Lawrence says “ In bringing young horses 

into service, it is necessary to consider their age, 
size and constitution. Small horses generally are 
fit for labor at an earlier age than large ones, be- 
cause they sooner acquire the extent of their nat- 
ural growth, and have their corporeal powers more 
concentrated. <A large raw-boned colt, with his 
legs badly formed, can never support much fa- 
iigue, because he has not only the mechanical dis- 
advantage of the mal-position of Lis legs operating 
against him, but also the bulk of his body being 
lisproportioned to his muscular strength, must 
render his exertions more feeble, and less capable 
of long duration; an irritable habit of body will 
also prove a great impediment. Colts of the blood 
kind acquire strength comparatively at a much 
sarlier age, since it is customary to begin to race 
them at two years old; but their future growth is 
considerably impeded by the violent treatment 
which they undergo in training. Op this account 
they seldom arrive toa large | size. But this cir- 
cumstance should be no cause of discouraging the 
breed of blood horses, for in their natural proper- 
ties they are indubitably superior to all others.— 
This superiority is not confined to internal or in- 
visible causes only ; much of it arises from the in- 
ternal conformation of the body. The mechanical 
advantages which they derive from this source 
consist in the great length of the quarters, and the 
depth and capacity of their chests ; for in their 
relative proportion with horses of an ordinary spe- 
cies, they are stronger and possessed of greater 
speed.” 

A female in New York, whose house is infested 
with rats, has applied to the police for protection !! 











COUNTY POOR HOUSE. } 
In obedience to a law of this state, the Supervi 


sors of this county, at their last annual mee‘ 


made provision for a County Poor House esta: 
nent. 

A farm has been purchased, of very good land, 
containing upwards of 100 acres, and cost 

&1,868,84 

A substantial brick building has been 
erected thereon, which, together with the 
wood furniture of the kitchen and dining | 
room, cost 3,000, 0: 

A barn, 30, by 40 feet, cost 115,00 ! 

In the rear of the house, is a yard, 85 | 
feet square, ov one side of whichis a two 
story wood building the whole length, on 
a stone foundation; the first story for a 
wood-house, the second story for work 
shops and store-house, with fences on the 
other sides 10 feet bigh, with gates ; and 
a necessary building, 10 by 8 feet, with 
stone vauit 10 feet deep, with locks and 
fastenings 350,00 

A bell, weight 70 pounds, and hanging 
for same, 

The grounds in front, enclosed with a 
neat fence, with red cedar posts, and 
painted, 

Beds, and furniture for the house, stoves, 
working tools, stock for the farm, farming 
utensils, &c. estimated 

A well, and two puinps, estimated 


| 


| 
} 


40,00 | 


150,00 | 


1,490,84 
100,00 
$7,023,584 
The buildings are calculated to accommodate 
one hundred persons. The farm has been in pos- 
session of the keeper since the first of April last, 
is much improved, and is yielding considerable 
crops for the use of the establishment. 
William M’Clary, keeper, at an annual salary of} 
$300, and his support out of the establishment, | 
except foreign articles. A physician is not yet 
appointed. 
The sum of $1500 was raised last year, and the 
like sum is to be raised this year, tor this object. 
The expense of supporting the poor in this Coun- | 
ty the last year, was not less than $5000. It is} 
estimated that the amount now received for ex- | 
cise, together with the labor of the paupers, and. 
produce of the farm, will be sufficient to support | 
this establishment, and that no tax will be neces. 
sary to sustain it. 
The arrangement of the honse is as follows: 
No. 1. A large kitchen, with brick floor, and con- 
tains a cooking stove and boiler, and other 
necessary furniture. 
« 2. A large pantry and store room. 
« 3. The dining room, 52 feet long. 
«“ 4,5 and 6. Cells for the confinement of delin- 
quents. 
“ 7,8 and. Large wards for lodging, 
afford sufficient room for 100 inen. 
« 10. A Hospital for men. 
“ JI. do for women. 
“ 12, 13, 14 and 15. Rooms for insane persons. 
Besides these rooms, the halls are so construct- 
ed as to make work rooms for various branches. 
On the east side of the building, are the keep 
er’s apartments, consisting of three rooms, pantry 
and bed room, affording sufficient accommodatior 
for his family. 
The benefits that will result to the counties, iu 
which poor houses may be established, will soon 











and will 





Vision for them, without future taxation. 
' will depend, however, on the management of the 


| poor of the town are placed. 


be felt, we believe, in n dimjnishing the expenses of 


Is upporting te poor, ane in reducing best number ; 





while their 
thus combimng economy and a by these 
vastitutions. It will be seen, by the above imper- 
‘oct statement, that heretofore the amount paid in 
two years for the support of the poor in this county , 
is more than sufficient to make permanent pro- 
Much 


‘institution, to secure these happy results. 
[Ontario Repository.’ 





From the Taunton Reporter. 


SUPPORT OF THE POOR. 
The plan of paoviding for the support of the 
| poor upon town farms, originated but a few years 
ago, but has already been extensively adopted.— 


| No instance has been published of its having fail- 
ed of any of the success anticipated. 


We are glad to be enabled to add that this town 
at the town meeting, last week, authorised the 
purchase of a farm, and that a furm has already 
/been purchased, upon which the poor are to be 
| placed and kept. The subjoined article from the 
Worcester Yeoman, illustrates the success of this 
mode of supporting the poor in that town, for some 
years past. 

“Tt is now about nine years since the ixshabit- 
ants of this town yoted to purchase a farm, on 
which to support and employ their poor. This 
measure, however, was not adopted without much 
opposition, nor until after much discussion. The 
tax for the support of the poor had become a seri- 
ous item of the expenses of the town, having 
reached the sum of $2000 annually. The advo- 
cates of the measure thought it high time to de- 
vise means to arrest the progress of this increas- 
ing tax, if not to diminish it; and they were san 
|guine in the belief that the measure proposed 
would accomplish their object. On the other hand 
it was objected that the scheme was eneeeny 
would involve the town in debt, and leave a ney 
source of expense, rather than operate to diminish 
those already existing. 

“ The measure, however, was adopted. A farm. 
‘containing 250 acres (more than one third of it, 
“however of unproductive land) was purchased at 
about the sum of $2500. The buildings on it have 
no peculiarity of structure which have rendered 


them particularly adapted to the purpose of the 


town. About $700 have since been expended in 
repairs and improvements. On this farm all the 
They are under the 
immediate oversight and care ofa superintendent, 


‘who resides with his family at the house, and car- 
{ries on the business of the farm. For his and their 


services he receives, in addition to their support, 
$500 per year. The average number of the poor 
supported there is abouttwenty. A large propor- 
tion of them, however, are either children or inva- 
lids, so that all who are able to labor can be advan- 
tageously employed on the farm. Those who labor 
on the farm eat at the table with the superintend- 
ent, and fare as well as farmers generally ; those 
who do not labour are well provided for, but are 
supplied with lighter food than the former. 

“ At the present time the labor of the paupers, 
together with that of the superintendent and his 
son, (about 19 years of age) is sufficient for the bu- 
siness of the farm, except in the busiest of the hay 
season, when some additional labour has been ne- 
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cessary. Those who cannot labor on the ‘arm are 
employed as may be needed, in light business about 
the house—the children being sent to schoo! when- 
ever there is one in the District in which the form 
is situated. Wool is raised upon the furm, and the 
knitting of this into stockings, &c. furnishes work 
for the females who cannot otherwise be more 
profitably employed.” The articles thus wrough* 
are exchanged at the stores for whatever it tay 
be necessary to purchase for the use of the family. 

“The benefits which have resulted from tbe 
operation of this system, ure various and important 
it has diminished the number of tiose who deper: 
on the town for support—many incividvals 
families choosing rather to make exertions to 


port themselves, greater than they would do if they { 


could receive aid from the town eisewhere tl.an 
at the pocr-house. Weare informed by the Chair- 
man of the Overseers of the Poor, (Mr Corbett) 
that formerly, the average number of the poor was 
much greater than at present; and that, at the 
present time, were it not for this establishment, 


the number would probably be doubie what it now ; bor in gathering of the leaves, that, if I were to” 
is. The expense, also, of supporting the same : lay ont tor the making of silk, I should set the) 


aumber is much less than it was on the old system 
—especially that arising from the employment of 
a physician. Formerly the sick were often in dif 
ferent and remote parts of the town—now they are 
all at the same place. From all these causes tie 
annual tax for the support of the poor of this town, 
has been diminished from $2000, to $700.* At the 
same time, the poor are in fact much better pro- 
vided for than they were formerly—are better con- 
tented, and contribute more by their labor, and 
more cheerfully, towards their own support.” 


THE SILK WORM. 

(The following letter from the Rev. Samuel 
Wood, D.D. of Boscawen, to John Farmer, Esq. of 
Concord (N. H.) in answer to enquiries respecting 
the Silk worm, is published with the view of bene- 
fiting the public with the result of thirty years’ 
successful cultivation, by a highly respectable 
citizen, aud to invite similar communications from 
others. | 





Boscawen, Sept. 26, 1826. 

Dear Sin,—In answer to your request, respec- 
ting the Silk Worm, and the raising of Silk, I can 
give but little information except what I have op- 
tained by experience. 

About thirty years since, I brought a young shoot 
of the white mulberry from the State of Connecti- 
cut. It grew rapidly, and in a few years it began 
to shade my garden, so that I cut down about 
half of what had grown from that one root. About 


Connecticut some eggs of the silk worm; and from 
that time to the present, I have raised silk from 
that one tree. I have raised a rich supply for the 
use of my family, and some years, more than we 
found use for. The quantity has increased as the 
tree has grown larger, and we made use of the 
leaves. | judge that the last year we had about a 
pound of silk, after fitted for use; this present 
year, I judge that we have about two pounds of 
raw silk, although we did not use all the leaves 
which the tree produced. I should suppose we fed 
between three and four thousand worms. 

I shall now make a few observations from my 
own experience and conjecture, on this subject. 





*This sum, however, is in addition to the interest 
of the original cost of the establishment. 
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of this tree, 1 believe that such soil as is suitable 
for the apple tree, will produce the mulberry tree. 

2. think that the best method of propagating 
the mulberry tree, is by the seed, which it produces 
in great plenty: the berries should be gathered 
when ripe, and kept till the next spring, then plan- 
ted. 

3. I find that the tree is so constituted, that the 
leaves muy all be gathered in June and July, and 
not essentially injure its growth. For about 20 
| years | have gathered the most of the leaves from 
the tree veariy ; after which, it would flourish 

ith a new set of leaves; and for about thirty 
years, it his not been injured by the winter, ex- 

pt seme twigs of the latter growth. I 





Yet, if the 
business were to be carried on largely, the eggs 
migut be hatched some earlier and some later. 

4. 1+ appears to me, from what I have observed 
;tespecting te properties of the tree, and the la- 


gather of the leaves a second time. 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
{ 


trees very thick, leaving only reoin to pass between 


prevent their growing bigh. 
and children might eather the leaves. 

5. The silk worms, for the twenty years that I 
have cultivated tiem, have not degenerated. I 
have taken care to select the best balls tor preserv- 
ing seed. I think that the balls are larger and the 
suk better, than when I first had them. When the 
millers have hatche., or come cut of the balls,they 
soon deposit their eggs on paper. I then roll the 
puper up, to keep the eggs from the air, and lay 
the paper in asefe place till spring. When the 
weather grows warm, I carry them into the cellar, 
where it is cool, lest they should hatch before the 
leaves open. 

6. As to the method of treating the silk worm— 
I hatch the eggs by exposing them to the air, in 
a warm room. Eight days are required to hatch 
them. My object is to hatch them as soon as the 
leaves unfold—some years sooner than others. — 
As soon as they begin to hatch, I apply to them 


and extracted the moisture of those leaves, I add 
fresh leaves, without removing the former; and so 
continue to do, till the old leaves become so thick 
as to cause a heat. Then J take off the top laying 
with the worms, and remove the others. This 





‘the three first weeks. 


| ful to spread them on shelves. 
twenty years since,I brought from the State of) 


will be needful to be done five or six times within 
Then it will become need- 
Within six weeks 
they will begin to wind their balls. To provide 
for them, I before hand, six or eight days, cut off 
some leafy bows or twigs of the beech or chesnut, 
that they may have time to dry, otherwise they 
will cause heat, so injure the worms in winding — 
These bushes I spread over a part of the worms at 
first, about two inches from the shelf; leaving the 
other part till they shall chiefly have done eating 
—then spread over the whole. I then let them 
rest, about four days,after the noise of their wind- 
ing has generally ceased. I then take the balls 
from the bushes—strip off the loose tow—and 
within nine days the balis must be reeled, or the 
millers will hatch, and spoil the silk. 

7. I reel the silk by putting the balls into hot 
water. LIlet the water just begin to boil; then 
grther the ends, as many as I want to make a 
| thread—then reel it. 





{. According to my observations on the growth | 


think, | 
however, that the climate here sill not admit the) 


them; then L would gather ihe young shoots to) 
ju this way, females } 


the mulberry leaves, and when they have eaten | 


8. The worms, from the time of hatching till 
| they have finished thew work, must be carefully 
kept from vermin, and especially from ants, mice, 
‘cats and fowls,which will feed on worms. I find 
;that a warm air suits them best, especially while 
| young; and taking pains to have them in a room 
| that is warm,when the air abroad is chilly and raw, 
‘they grow much larger, and make better silk.— 
|For while they are small,and benumbed with cold. 
they will eat but little, and grow but little, yet the 
‘time of age is running on. I make tt a_ point to 
|forward their growth as fast as I can. It will be 
| profitable to give them as much as they will et 
| without wasting ; and they will waste but little, it 
properly fed, after they are three weeks old. The 
last week they will eat very greedily, and they 
/shonld have as much as they will eat. The worms 
| shed their skin or part of it three times in the 
}course of their growth. Previous to this, for one 
| day, they will appear to sleep. When they awake 
from that state, they seem to grow one balf in 
‘length ; eat ravenously ; and grow as fast. 

Dear Sir, I have given you a brief account of 
my experience and views of the silk worm; you 
will make such use of it as occasion may require. 

I am yours, with respect, 


SAMUEL WOOD. 


| 


' John Farmer, Esq. Concord. 





IMPORTANT TO CARPENTERS. 
| A machine has recently been invented, and 
| patents «-btained for it, which at once performs all 
'the various operations for converting rough sawn 
boards into completely finished flooring. it re- 
duces the board to an uniform breadth, planes it, 
}cuts the groove on one side, and works the feather 
or tongue on the other; it also removes the super- 
| fluous thickness from a sufficient portion of that 
_part of the board which is destined to become the 
under side of the floor, and even takes off a mi- 
;nute portion of the aris, that the joints may enter 
with more facility in lapping it down; the whole 
being executed in a superior manner, as may be 
readily imagined, and with much more accuracy 
, than if performed by the most skilful workman.— 
'This ingenious machine is the invention of Mr 
'Malcom Muir, of the Glasgow Veneer Saw Mills, 
| who has had it in operation for some time. The 
‘peculiar value of the invention is its executing to 
| perfection the most slavish part of the work. In 
future, carpenters will be relieved from the la- 
| borious task cf working flooring boards, at least 
in the vicinity of those admirable machines. 

{ New-Haven paper.) 





| FAT OXEN. 

| March, 1789, pair of fat oxen were drove to 
| Boston Market from Northborough, Worcestee 
| County, one weighing 1750, and the other 1800 lbs. 
and it was said “they were the largest and fat- 
test ever seen in the thirteen States.” This year, 
at Brighton, there were two oxen exhibited by a 
person from the ssme county, New Braintree, we 
believe, one of which weighed 2450 and the other 
2400 Ibs. 

Two others also, from the Boylston farm at 
“rinceton, were said to weigh 2200 Ibs each, and 
by him presented to the city, for the poor. Thies is 
one instance of improvement among our farmers. 

{ Boston Gaz.} 





Out of 175,000 inhabitants in the city of New 
York, there are but 16 colored persons entitled to 
vote. 
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R-port of Thomas H. Petlingell, Bog. of Salisbury, | of commani. Not like Gilpin’s horse, that carried | 


Chairman of the Committee of the Merriznack fe- his rides u Jong journey against his will, because | 
riculltural Sovicly, on 
HORSES. 

The chueirman of the commitice on horscs makes 
no pretensions to a critical knowledge of that no- Absolute perfection, in man or beast, Is not to| 
ble and useful animal. Neither does he expect, be expected; bat the farmer having obtained a 
by this report, to afford information or give in- horse of valuable properties, should be particular- | 
struction to the prudent aud sensible farme r, who ly careful to guard avainst the propensity so fash- 
ought to be, and undoubtedly is a competent judge ionable at the present day, of changing horses.— 
of the sort of beast best suited to his condition if yon have one of tolerable qualifications, if he is 
and profession in life. Buta few hints to the ris-; Not se perfect as you w ould wish, be satisfied ; for 
ing generation, and the young husbandman espe- | 2 horse-jockey farmer is little better than a pro- 
cially, on this subject, upon this occasion, may not. fessed gambler.—Above all, I would recommend 
be improper or out of season. ‘to the farmer, after having obtained a valuable 

The following observations are intended for herse, to feed him well, and work hiin constantly 
those only olin’ propose to make agric ulture their and mode rately, lest by a life of luxury and idle- 
profession; and who prefer the solid gold to tin- Ness, he should wax fat and kick. Ner do I re- 


he would ge; 
MVuncka, that stood still because he was not able | 


sel, the substance to shadow, and bone and mus- quire that you should spend too much time, nor be | 


very particular about the non-essentials in your 


cle, to gauze and fustian. 
care of a horse; such as docking, nicking, trim- 


No farmer, who is not ambitious of acquiring 
the reputation of a da: udy farmer, will place much ming, oiling, combing and brais ling ; for a ‘horee. 
value on a dandy horse ; for a dandy’s horse is a milliner is contemptible, and in yon ut of respecta- 
part of himself, and partakes of all the frivolities bility in society, ranks with the dandy. 
and coltish tricks of his rider. Such a horse may Some ge 
appear to advantage on parade days: he may have of horses, as practised by some, may not at this 
been taught to rear, kick and paw grace tully, to time be tipertinent or unreasonable. The follow- 
stride intoa gentleman’s canter at a word; to | ing observations are not intended for the prudent 


g 
trot, amble and gallop sideways, with a view to as- and sensible man; for he needs no instruction.— 


tonish the rabble, and to play a tilt with his mas- But to the unreasonable, unmerciful, careless and 
ter—and such qualifications in a horse, I am dissipated, they may do some good, if he is suscep- | 
aware are calculated to strike the fancies of fops, tible of instruction, and has not already sinned | 


fools and jockies ; but with the experienced and away the day of grace. 

sensible husbandmen, with the real farmer, they If vou have a celt which yeu design for a cisor- 
have precisely as much weight, as ruffles , tassels, derly, unruly, poor, mean, shert- lived horse, the 
chain buttons and 
the prudent farmer prefer a horse that has been. good as any. 
educated by boys, or tutored by ladies. Norin, !n the summer 
‘these piping times of peace,” will he profess a ‘without fence or ¢ rrass ; and if he presumes to pass 
high esteem forthe war-horses of Homer and Vir- , the line of brush 


gil, or the restive, high mettled Bucephalus of Al- ter, clog and and yoke hiin so effectually that he 
exander. can neither walk nor feed.—This sort of chastise- 


season put him into a pasture 


By the above observations, | would net be un- ment will not only tend to abate his natural cour- | 


derstood to.recommend horses of an inferior class; age and strength, but to improve his gait so won- 
such as the Irish poney, the mule, or the phlegma- | derfully, that the most experienced jocky will be 
tic, heavy-heeled Frenchinan. No: sorry shouid puzzled to decide if he onilins, paces or canters. 
I feel to see one of the most respectable class of By this process, also, you may ornament kis hoofs 
citizens mounted upon a rigling poney, or driving | with ringbones, and so effec etually cripple him ina 
after aclumsy Dutch dray-horse. The horse I every leg and jormt, and render him so uniformly 
would recommend to the young farmer, should be lame, that to a novice, he will appear like a sound 
of a very different character from the above men- horse. In the season of winter, he should be suf. 
tioned. 
ihstead of bad ones, as I term them; such as fro!- mons; so that he may learn, as the saying is, to 
ie, fire, fury, and headlong mettle. The wise hus- shirk for himself, by plundering his living fron 


bandman, for a useful family horse, will prefer one waggons and sleighs. By this course of life he | 
soon becomes familiar with clubs, pitchforks and | 


of superior strength to one of superior agility ;— 
qne of well-set bone and muscle, toa made up, bulldogs, and forms a general acquaintance with 
mawkish plaything ; 
proper sized herse of good education, and regular three ycars of age, he should be broken and tu- 
habits. 


languages, or be able to cypher to the rule of jumping, prancing, pawing and biting. “hus 
three. But I wonld require that be should under- educated, the horse is fit for service—I mean the 
stand the commands of a rational, merciful man, service of his owner, and no one else. He is well | 
and obey them. And what I mean by regular ha- qualified to carry his master to trainings grog 
bits is, that he should be docile, and of a mild and shops and taverns. In order to inure him to hard- 
peaceable disposition; that he should have a ships, the owner of such a horse must ride, or 
proper regard for the restraint of the halter and rather gallop him, at the rate of eight miles per 
discipline of the whip; that he should be ready hour, on a cold winter’s night; and in the height 
and willing upon all occasions, under the saddle of heat and perspiration, tie him without covering 
or in the harness, for the mil. market, or meeting. | (at the north-west corner ofa tipling-shop or tav- 
{ would moreover have a horse stand where he is ern, where he should remain for the space of four 


tied, go where he is bidden, and stop at the word or five hours, without eating or drinking, while 


nor like him. of the mad knight ofla\ wha drink divinely,” 
| gion, chewing tobacco 
to ro. {the happy man is thus profitably engaged in mois- 


sneral hints, a3 to the mismanagement | 


patent suspe ulletiectios will following directions, if strictly observed, are as 


which bounds your pasture, fet-_ 


He should be selected for good qualities, fered to run at large in highways, and on com- | 


substantial, able-bodied, all travellers who carry oats, corn, or salt. At} 


By a good education, it will not be sup- tored by a hopeful youth of sixteen, who will initi- | 
posed that I intend he should understand the dead ate him into all the sublime mysteries of racing, | 


his accomplished ot owner is within, regaling him- 
self over a comfortable fire “ with reamin’ swats 
disputing politics and reli- 
and smoking cigars. While 


jtening his clay, and settling the affairs of the na- 
tion, or some disputed point. in religion, should 
his horse, from the effects of cold or hunger, pre- 
' sume by ‘neighin; g, to interrupt the sublime har- 
rangue of his master, he should go out occasional- 
ly—swe: rr at him—kick him, and give him the dis- 
cipline of the whip. By such kind of mild punish- 
inents, and by feeding him plentifully upon mead- 
;ow hay and rye-straw, the horse, in time, will 
learn patience under adversity, and grow so or- 
derly and tame, that the owner may even skin him 
without his manifesting the least resentment or 
restlessness. Aboutthis tiine, also,the owner will 
be prepared to be skinned by his impatient credit- 
ors, who have been waiting for years, and watch- 
ing the progress and motions of the rider and his 
horse. Thus perish the horse and his rider; the 
former by cruelty, hardship and starvation: and 
the latter, by idleness and dissipation. It is to be 
hoped, for the honor and welfare of society, that 
such pictures are not numerous; and that the cop- 


the chairman of your committee. 
TH. H. PETTINGELL, 
Chairman. 
SALE Or WOOL. 
WOO}, sold at Auction on the 7th inst. 
Credit 6 a 9 mos. ceuts. per ti 
bales washed Smyrna 10 Ib, tare at 1 1-: 


20 do Estramanura R.R., 7 do 27 
6 do do R. 7 do 25 
| 10 do Alontego R.R. 16 do 4 
| 4 do do Lambs 412 do ig 
} 2 do Tralian washed 32 ag3 
i 30 do Leonissia Rn. R. 1k du 65 
| 5 do Hatting 23 
2 do Lambs 14 
10 do Btapled 27 
' 7 do Summer Lambs 32 
23 do jst quality Lambs pulled 34 
2 do 2d do do Q 
13 do Spanish 35 
8 do Ist quality Lambs 35 1-2 
7 do du Spinning 31 1-2 
8 do 3d do do 15 1-2 
5 do Ist do do 341-9 
1200 Ibs. Merino 29 
600 do full blood washed 20 
700 do hal do meriso oS 
709 do 78 co do 35 
600 de unwashed do 16 
400 do fuilblood do 33 1-2 
700 do high grade do 30 
600 do full bleed extra fine merino 45 1-2 
800 do high grade do 2s 
400 do fu‘l blood do 34 1-2 
1390 do merinoand high grade 29 -2 
1000 do do do 30 1-2 
1700 do unwashed merino 16 
1509 du full bleed selected fleeces 38 1-2 
1000 do grade 26 
1500 do do 28 
Sao do full blood 35 
i 400 do grade 93 
| 500 do high grade 30 1-2 
000 do grade 26 
1200 do full blood 35 
{ 4000 do merino Bo i-2£a291-2 
150 do 1-2 bloud Or 
300 = do. 3-2 blood Saxony Lambs 40 
200 dv fall blood merine 49 wu 46 
| 359 du 3-4 Bl 
| 2000 do Grade 30 
1750 = do“ Ful! blood and high grade 36 
200 do Full blood 27 
j 500 do 3-40 full blood 31 
' 1590 do High grade 28 1-2 
j 3000, «do =—r dos do 31 
j 18 bales Washed Smyrna 81-4 
} 20 do Native fleece 20 
| 3 do Ist qlity Lambs 26 
5 do 2d do 30 1-2 
50 Ibs Full blood 3t 1-2 
2 bales Spanish 40 
4 do Portuguese 23 
1 do do 22 
.2 do Fleece Q7 
I do do 3! 
2 do Saxony $145 


22 300 Ibs acd 193 bales were withdrawn. 








les may not be multiplied, is the sincere desire of 
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REVOLVING TIMBER PLANE, 

The subscriber has invented and put in opera- 
tiona machine, for the purpose of Straightening, 
Squaring, and Smoothing Timber of any length 
an’ size, generally made use of in building ma- 
ehinery in factories, and such as is made use of by 
Carpenters, Wheelwrights, Cabinet-makers, &c. 
requiring to be made Straight, Square and Smooth. 
The subscriber has had an impression for several 
ears, that tools might be affixed to wheels tha 
would produce straight and smooth sides to square 
timber with facility; arter fixing ona plan, and 
puting a machine in operation ona small scale, 
which answered my expectations, 1 was induced 
to build one full size, and apply for a patent. The 
utility of this machine, will be obvious to every 
one who is atquainted with the hard labour and 





care necessary in trying out timber in the com- 
mon way ; itis well known that Timber cannot be 
put together well without first being made Straight, 


True and Square, this is done by the operation of 


his machine is ene eighth part of the time required 
in the coninon way. The above engraving, is a 
representation of a machine to be driven by hand, 
but they will be more profitably used by water.— 
A revoiving timber plane is now in operation at 
the machine shop of Mr John Goulding in Dedham, 
one was exhibited at the Hall of the New-Engiand 
Society in Boston, on the 25th ult. 

For further information, references may be had 
to MrJ. R. Newell of Boston, Mr Adam Smith of 
Roxbury, Mr John Goniding of Dedham, or Wm. 


Cobb, Esq. or of the subscriber at Warwick, Mass. | 


Warwick, Oct. 14, 1826. DANIEL N. SMITH. 





From Memoirs of the N.Y. Board of Agriculture. 
ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 

J. Burx, Esq.—In answer to your queries about 
lime, I have to inform you that until within the 


last two or three years, it was but little used as a/judge,as I have fo: these last two years been 


manure in this neighborhood; it is now more 
used, and onall soils; some farmers put on first, 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre, and in two 
or three years afterwards, about the same quanti- 
cy; the general opinion is here, that it operates on 
corn and clover the soonest. Itis put on the land 
in different ways here ; but generally the land is 
first ploughed, and the lime hauled out of the kiln 
before it has slacked, and put on in about one 
bushel in a heap; and as soon as it is slacked 
spread immediately, and harrowed twice over and 
then ploughed in; and in dry weather it often 
happens that we have to haul water to slack it—— 
Others have the ground all ready for secding, and 
haul the lime and put it on the same way, :nd soon 


as slacked, spread it and harrow it twice over, and, 


then sow the seed and harrow it twice over again, 
whic 
surface of the ground ; this method I think best ; 
both the above methods are here used. I have had 
put on my lands this season between seventeen and 
eighteen thousand bushels of lime, and have put it 
on in both the above ways, and have not put on 


less than sixty or seventy bushels per acre, nor! 
in| . 7 
perienced 5 per cent. benefit ' &c. a saving of one half, at least, may be made. 


more than one hundred. I have no hesitaion 


saying that I have ex 


in corn, and grass; in our wheat crops I cannot! 
aving limed my | HI 


yet so well judge the benefit, not h 


land, more than two years past, but have not the | bee 
least doubt but I shall be amply repaid for all the | sheep yield much less wool 
Our lands here are | *!%: 


cost and trouble of the lime. 


nearly all lime-stone land and of a good quality, 
poorer | : ma 
but it is the general opinion that the | BouTishment as the sheep in Europe. Hence, they 


end will bear more lime than tand of a 
quality ; 


h mixes it very well and keeps it near the | 


| most benefit from it; and no doubt it is the ease. 
'Some are of the opinion that lime-stone land is 
| not much benefited by lime, particularly for wheat 
crops, though that is not my opinion; and should I 
be spared a few years, I shall be better able to 


jliming my land ona tolerably large scale ; and 
have not the least doubt but L shall be fully re- 
compensed for it, both in my wheat crops and 
other grain; in corn we have already experienced 
the pront. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Very respectfullly, 
Your huimble servant, 
CYRUS JACOBS. 
| Svring Grove Forge, Nov. 8, 1824. 


PODDER,. 
| 

| almost every farmer, expended than would be suf- 
| ficient, was it properly and economically prepared 
and fed. 

it is ascertained that hay goes much farther by 
being cut into chaff before it is foddered out. Ma- 
ny scientific and observing men have ascertained 
by actual measurement that a saving of nearly one 
‘half, and some say more is effected by this means. 
| But if it be not true that Hay is doubled in val- 
|} ue by cutting, it cannot be denied that in applying 
| this economy properly to the coarser kind of fod- 
der such as straw, cornstalks, oats in the sheaf, 





NTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 
it has been often remarked, that the American 
than the sheep of Brit- 
France, and Spain. This is owing to the 
length of 
| the ground, preventing their picking up as much 


poorest soils agree best with lime, and receive the | drop their wool from mere weakness, during the 


Nearly double the fodder is every year, and by | 


out winters, and the quantity of snow on | 


winter and spring. ‘To prevent this, «a farmer of 
loug experience has found half a gill of Indian corn 
given every day to each sheep to be extremely 
useful. It strengthens the sheep, by which means 
the quantity of wool is increased, as well as retain- 
ed, till the time of shearing, to the great emolu 

ment of the farmer. 


FISH-BAIT. 

Beans, with proper management, make one of 
the finest of all baits for fish. The method of pre- 
paring them for this purpose is this: Take a new 
earthen pot glazed on the inside ; boil some beans 
in it, suppose a quarter of a peck. They must be 
boiled in river water, and should be previously 
steeped in some warm water for six or seven hours. 
When they are about half boiled, put in three og 
four ounces of honey, and two or three grains of 
musk, Let them boil a little on, then take them 
off the fire, and use them in this manner: Seek 
out a clean place where there are no weeds, that 
the fish may see and take the beans at the bottom 
of the water. Throw in some beans at five and 
six in the morning and in the evening, for some 
days. This will draw them together, and they 
may be taken ina casting net in great numbers. 


The Hartford Times says—a cabbage of the 
drum head kind was raised in the garden of W. 
Woodbridge, Esq. of Manchester, which measur- 
ied 13 4% feet in circumference, and when dressed 
‘for the table weighed 31 pounds. The seed was 
‘obtained from the Quakers of Enfield, Conn. 


SALT. 

Mr Russell, in his Tour in Germany, says if the 
experience of Austria and Silesia be correct,wood 
will not burn when fully impregnated with salt.— 
Learned societies have recommended that the 
wood to be used in roofing should previously be 
saturated with salt, in which state, they say, it 
will resist fire as effectually as either slates or 
tiles will do. Mr R. says the wood, which supports 
of the salt mines of Wieliczka 
as hard as a rock; and he 
of animaly and 


the vaulted root: 

in Poland, is now 

was assured that the dead 

mea, which remain in the salt caverns, do not 

putrify, but beco:ne as dry and hard as mummies 
{ Hamp. Gaz.}. 


bodies 


LEAD MINES. 

The Missouri Republican says, the Unitedf 
States Lead Mines are now becoming a source of 
considerable revenue. The number of diggers 
and smelters, at the upper mines, have greatly in- 
creased, and are still increasing, and the quantity 
of lead made this year will exceed in a four-fold 
| ratio that of former years. The same paper states 
'that the only impediment to the profitable working 

of these Mines is occasioned by the Rupids in the 
| Mississippi, near the mouths of the Des Moines 
and Rock Rivers, in both of which it is practica- 
ible to clear out a boat channel, at the expense of 
not more than two years’ rent of the Upper Mines. 

Nothing appears to us more reasonable than the 
suggestion that out of the proceeds of these rents, 
this improvement of the great high way of the 
‘Mississippi should be made. Congress will, no 
doubt, lend a favourable ear to an application to 
that effect. [Nat. Int.] 


A correspondent informs us that Mr Hiram, 
Jernigan, of Edgartown, planted one potatoe last 
spring, which has yielded more than three bushels. 
{N. Bedford Mercury.) 


{ 
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BOSTON, FRIDAY, NOV. 17, 1820. 
FEEDING CATTLE. 

Regularity with regard to feeding cattle is of 
more consequence than superficial thinkers, who 
are not acquainted with the subject, can possibly 
imagine. If cattle miss their customary meals 
they will fret away more flesh in half an hour,than 
you can put on again in a week, or thereabouts.— 
Feeding cattle is like rowing a boat against a cur- 





rent; if you miss a stroke or two, you not only’ 


cease to advance but are driven backwards. If 
you have reason to apprehend that you have less 
fodder than your stock would consume if you laid 
no embargo on their appetites, you will, neverthe- 
less, be careful,how you attempt in the forepart of 
the season, to put in force a nonintercouse act be- 
tween your cattle’s mouths and the hay-mow. If 
they must be stinted with regard to eatables(which 
we hope is not the case)put off the evil day till the 
latter part of winter. 
“are more liable to be pinched with celd in De- 
cember and January than afterwards. And no 
man knows how favourable the latter part of win- 
ter may be. Advantage also may be made of 
browsing in the latter more than than in the former 
part of the winter, as the buds have then begun to 
swell, and the twigs have more sap in them than 
before.” 

“ Neat-cattle and horses,” says the same writer, 
“should not have so much laid before them at once 
as will quite serve to fill them. The hay they 
have breathed ou much, they will not eat up clean 
unless when they ere very hungry. It is best, 
therefore to fodder them twice at night, and twice 
im the morning. Let neat cattle as well as horses 
have both light and fresh air let in upon their fod- 
der,and when the weather is not too cold or storm- 
y, allow the windows to be open. What 
sort of cattle leave, should be thrown to another 
sort. Those which chew the cud will eat the 
leavings of those that do not, and vice versa. 

“It is also well known to farmers, that what cat- 
tle leave in the barn they will eat abroad in the 
open air; and most freely, when it is laid upon 
clean snow. Not only this,but the meanest of straw 
should be given them in this way. What is left 
will help to increase the manure in the yard.” 

Mr Lawrence says “ Three times a day, precise- 
ly at the commencement of a certain hour, ought 
to be the regular observance, and cattle, particu- 
larly if corn-fed, require their fill of water. The 
easy, contented, and improving disposition of the 
cattle, and small waste ef provender, attendant 
upon this regularity, is a source of constant satis- ' 
faction to a saperintending proprietor. 


“Cattle,” said Dr Deane, | 


one 


s 


vided, or procurabie: for { would advise no feeder | Tornado.—On the 29th of Oct. a violent tornado 
to trust to a certain vague notion, that fattening visited the vicinity of Chilicothe, Ohio. A barn, 
‘cattle may be safely and advantageously reduced | stable, and two horses belonging to a Mr Cochran, 
from rieh to indifferent, or even poor keeping.— | were destroyed. The upper part of a barn, the 
| Frequently any change is disadvantageous ; but if| property of a Mr Orford, was blown off, and his 
‘any, it surely ought to be progressive in goodness dwelling house prostrated on the ground, his bu. 
‘of the food. There is often, perhaps generally, a | reau, tables, and other furniture carried to a dis- 
' considerable saving in the provision,as the anitnals tance of more than half a mile by the violence of 
| advance in fatness; but this relates to those chief- | the wind. 
ly who load themselves with internal fat. Some | Early Snow.—A Quebec paper of Oct. 26th, 
will devour nearly the same rations from first to | says ‘¢on Thursday night it froze so hard that ice 
last. : full an inch thick was formed, and yesterday, even 
« Cattle licking or rubbing themseves has been in situations exposed to the sun the ice hardly 
formerly held a bad sign; on the contrary, there | thawed. In the evening snow commenced falling, 


can be no doubt of its being an incontestible proof| .14 the ground is covered with it to day to the 


of their thriving ; the former notion seems to have | depth of two or three inches. On Tuesday snov: 


arisen from the damage they sometimes receive,by | ¢)) in the parishes six or eight leagues to the 


the quantity of hair and dirt collected by the | .outh of Quebec. Carioles have been used in the 


tongue from their hides, and which may form hair- ‘vicinity of Quebec. 


balls in the stomach, of dangerous consequence.— | i P 
“a the use of currying a which are confin- | A Fire at Constantinople broke out on the 3ist 
ed from going into the cold air, of keeping them | of August, in a bake-house near the walls of the 
perfectly clean, and their hides open, like those of | Seraglio, which was not extinguished till the 3d 
horses in condition. Oxen fed in the yard, and of September. 

cows, may be wisped clean, without danger of tak-| English elections.—Lord Wharncliffe lately as- 
ing cold.” |serted ina speech at a dinner given to him at 


- — toa . } , 
: | Sheffield, that the recent Yorkshire election cost 

A good pickle for Beef and Pork, called the > ; 
6“ Knickerbocker Fits %—The following meee four candidates 150,000 pounds sterling, or 
‘ Ries dll Mie "th ier phe se iiceini i | 666,060 dollars. Two of the candidates attempted 
paererte 5 the persed ot ian who ‘pickle |to terrify others ows er ay the extrava- 
a nad weil tnt rt P se Wiveades in te teade (Ge of their expenditure ; they hired almost all 
eager Ae dagar Peg 5 |the carriages in the county to prevent their com- 


; rj j i ly sale. It has , : ; , 
8 ¥ ge ie 5" oe Page age nil oy petitors from finding the means of conveying their 
a a, id partizans to the place of election. 


ways approved. We do not hesitate to asgert that | 
there is no pickle in use to be compared with it.— | Cherry Boards.—Last week a gentleman pur- 
Could this receipt be generally adopted, our pick- chased between 40 and 50,000 feet of Chern 
led beef and pork would have certain preference | Boards, put them on board the Canal Boats, at this 
in foreign markets. place for Hartford, Con. A gentleman who keeps 
Take 6 gallons water, )a lumber yard in this village, recently received an 
9 Ibs. salt, coarse and fine mixed. | order to furnish 20, 000 feet of Cherry Boards and 

3 lbs. Brown Sugar, 


Scantling for the Rhode Isiand market!— Buf. po. 
3 oz. salt petre, 


1 oz. pearl-ash, i be elected Governor of the State by 5000 or 7000 

1 gallon molasses. | majority. 
In making a larger or smaller quantity of pickle, | 
the above proportions are to be observed. Boil! 





New York Election.—Mr Clinton is thought to 


It is said inthe Savannah Republican, that there 














and skim these ingredients well, and when cold, | 
put them over the beef or pork. | 

(GP We have heretofore published the substance 
of the above, and its utility has been established 
by experience in this vicinity. We give it another | 
insertion for the benefit of those who have either | 
overlooked, or had no opportunity to look over or | 
some how never attentively looked at our former | 


edition of the receipt. Eprror. | 





Defence of the Seaboard.—An official document 


aa | 


are at this time fifteen volumes of MSS. shut up in 
the office of the Bourd of Trade and Plantations 
in London, relating to the colonial history of Geor- 
gia, from its first settlement down to the revolu 
tionary war. Many of these manuscripts are from 
the pen of General Oglethrope, the founder of that 


| state. 


Snow and Hai! fell for about three hours in Phii- 
lacelphia, on the 4th inst. 

The Trenton Federalist says, “ We had a fall 
of snow, the first this autumn, on the afternoon of 


7 é . | = as ¢ ae en te ey, en oe : P 
“The golden rule respecting quantity is, as Telative to the defence of the sea-board has lately | the 4th inst.” 


much as a beast can eat with a viorous appetite; all 
beyond that important criterion,is so much lost to 


been published in the Nations! Intelligencer. Ih! 
was communicated to Congress at the close of the | 


* . . . flae 2 20} , « . ; ars To 
the proprietor, and not improbably an impeciment | !@st session, by the Board of Engineer: employed | 


to thrift in the animal. Here is the foundation of} 
a good argument for the removal of that which the | 
animal leaves,that it way not remain to be contam- 
inated by his breath, to disgust him, and pall his 
appetite. I will fairly acknowledge, however, that! 
1 have frequently seen these apparently rational | 
theories fail in practice,and the perpetually stuffed | 
and glutted animal improving and improved be-| 
yond all others. Precautions are necessary, that! 
a sufficient quantity of food, of the original stand-: 


ard goodness to carry the stock through, be pro- 


to survey the coast. By this it appears that the 
whole line of sea-coast extends 3330 miles. The | 
whole expense of its fortifieaticn is estimated at) 
$6,593,454—that for the additional defence of Bos- | 
ton at $1,279,429. The fortifications are divided | 
into three classes, more or less necessary, and | 
therefore not requiring to be completed at once. | 

Absolute power.—Among the favours granted by | 
the Emperor of Russia at his coronation was the | 
gift of 120,000 peasants to different personages.— 
Count Nesselrode received 4000. 





Lotteries.—Several petitions have been presen- 
tedto the Vermont legislature, praying for the 


| grant of lotieries, the whimsical grounds for which 


are thus noticed by the Vermont Patriot. “ One 
wanted a lottery to raise $600, because he had 
broken his hips, and his wife had been scalded, 
and they had long been confined by sickness, 
another wanted to raise £1000, by lottery, because 
he was poor and rickety and wished for an educa- 


{tion ; a third was a “ very ingenious man’’ but not 
able to build a mill and find machinery and there- 
fore wanted'a lottery,a fourth was an “honest man” 
who lad a large family, and but one arm, and he 
wished for a lottery to enabie him to buy a tract of 
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Vol. V.—No. 17. 
‘and in some unsettled part of the country ; and 
the fifth wanted a lottery to raise a reasonable sum 
to support himself and wife the remainder of their 
ives, as he had lost an arm, had no property, and 
was now maintained by the overseers of the poor.” 
[N. H. Journal.} 
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the Committee on promissory notes—“ Do you 
think that Mr Pike's discontinuance of business 
arose from the establishment of the provincial bank 





quence of his death.” 
Yankees.—Wherever the real Yankee goes, Yee tae a 


activity and bustle accompany him. A late George- 
town, 8S. C. paper thus notices the business of the 


Extraordinary product.—Was raised in the gar- 


county, the iast season, from one kernel of south- 
ern Corn, 14 ears, or 4356 kernels. The above 


re | . 
village : ; 
The Yankees have come, and our little town as- 


We find the following cautious answer to a 
question put to an Irish gentleman examined before | W¢ Consider uncommonly good, and at least equal to 


Mass. 


at Dublin ?”—* No; I believe it arose in conse- | 


den of Mr Willian Chapman, at Coxsackie, in this. 


any which we have ever used. 


Samuel Payson, 
Chester Adams, 
Chailes Hood, 
Geo. Homer, 
M.S. Parker, 
Ph. Marett, 
John S. Wright, 
Chas. Sprague, 
1). A. Sigourney, 
| Gurdon tee le. 
Henry Jaques, 


Cashier 


‘ 


- ef @ @ 
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The lnk made by Messrs. SAmuri. Kipper & Co. 


Bank, 


‘ 


Washington 


North 


Bunker Hill 


ed on their trail, but perceiving his enemy, stop- 


cumes an air of business. The wharves are loaded, 


the stores groan beneath their burthen, the citivens , 


are gratified with northern comtorts, and the ladies 
delighted with the figured silks. The merchants 
are please! in anticipation of a profit ; the planters 
are pleased at the reception of wares and imple- 
ments; even the poor negroes are delighted in the 
prospect of new shoes and a warm jacket, and, last, 
but not least, the Printer is happy in his new ad- 
vertisements. 








Wolf Hunt.—On Wednesday evening last a few 
young men assembled at White Oak Bottom to 


trv the experiment of cecoying wolves with a 


composition of assafwtida. They greased a sheep 
skin with tallow, and applied the composition— 
this they hauled after them trom where they sup- 
posed the wolves to be, to a scaffold where they 
intended to lay with their guns. Scarcely had 
they reached the scaffold, when a wolf was observ- 
ped and commenced a how], in which he was im 
inediately joined by, (it is confidently asserted) 


} 


! 
' 


from 40 to GO. Owing to the height of the grass | 


| 
in which a lurking foe might have seized and over- | 


powered them, and the paucity of their number, 
our party did not venture an attack, but were de-| 
‘ained in the breathless expectations of their scaf- 
fold being gnawed down, auricular witnesses to_ 
the howling of these ravenous animals, until the 
norniug sun had dissipated their fears. 

| Western Sun.) 





Simplicity in food, in all conditions of life, is in- | 
variably attended by three great advantages,—the | 
first, that it is evidently conducive to health and_ 
strength ; the second, (in the higher conditions of 
life) it is equally conducive to the preservation of 
appetite ;—and the third, that the simplest fare, | 
under the effect of habit, affords exactly the same 
degree of gratification as the highest. ‘Those who | 
live in the simplest mode have exactly the same 
quantity and degree of gratification with those 
who live in comparative luxury, and without the | 
costliness of the latter mode. 





It is mentioned in a paper published in Arkan- | 
sas, that alaw has recently been passed by the | 
government of Mexico, for the emancipation of, 
slaves in the province of Texas. This has given, 
great consternation to all the slave-holders ; and | 
they are removing to Louisiana and Arkansas,that | 
they may retain their slaves. 


} 





It is asserted, on the authority of the Richmond , 
Enquirer, that the amounts of imports into the U. | 
States, during the first quarter of the present 


year, according to the invoices, was about three | 


} 


mulions less than during the corresponding three | 


months of 1825, and that the secretary of the. 
Treasury has instituted enquiries to ascertain the | 
Cause, 


c 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
American * 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Martin Lane, ‘ 
| Boston, July, 1826. 
| (Cy" For sale, wholesale and retail, by the Proprietors, 
| under Washington Hail, Charlestown, Mass. and by 
| appointment, by JOSLPIT KIDDER, 
70, Court-street, Boston. 


may be relied on as a fact.—< atskill Recorder. Cambridge 





Coffee.—The French have been long famous for 
good coffee, and a kind of mystery has been at- 
tached to their superiority in the preparation of 
this useful beverage. I'he whole of the mystery" are SN 
consists in the coffee being always recent!y roasted, | For sale, 300 Merino Sheep—principally Ewes. 
and a sufficient quantity of it being used. | 100 in Windsor, County of Berkshire, under the 

eGtaiands. Deweba care of Edw’d Withington, 100 in WV inchendon, Coun- 

ade ty of Worcester, apply to Seth Tucker Jr; 100 in 

; ante val writings and | sitton, County of Norfolk, apply to Nathl. Tucker ; 

i Adams, sina state of also, the wool sheared the last season from said sheep 

«ing with as much rapidity at Winchendon and Milton. There will be no bucks 
:pertance will admit. | with the above sheep until the 20th of this month. 
} Milton, Nov. 3, 1826. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


oct 27. 





ihe 


The biosraphy, » 
correspondence of S 
forwardness, and « 
us its nature and i 


Dea. Hayes, of Dover, (N. H.) has invented an 
apparaius called Rut Filler, which fills the ruts in 















































a road, and levels the road, by one operation. It | FROM “i 
in pail it ot a in nae ic dee ool | ), 
is stid it will remove as much dirt in a day as 50) APPLES, best, lob 150 200 
ee a on ar ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton.| 85 00) 87 00 
: . , ‘ a 95 00) 9 
A cliim has been made to Charles X, to the BEANS so od ™~ ee oy ee oe es 
amount of 206,000 francs, by the Countess Ors- BEEP, mess. 200 Ibs. new, - |ibi.| 9 25) 9 50 
jcou, for services rendered by her ancestors in) cargo, No l, new, - - | 6 25) 6 50 
1569 to Henry 1V. “« No 2, new, - - 5 00) 5 50 
$$$ 5 ___ BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | lb,} 4) 16 
| Maryland Claims.—The state of Maryland has | CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | | ; 10 
. ra? j alriy “ . ' € 
‘received from the genera) government, within the FLAX skimmed milk, - - | 3 5 
present year, $129,100, for interests on the claims | FLAXSEED ....*. . bush oat 1 he 
of that state for expenditures during the late war, | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |nbl.| 5 2| 5 75 
the principal of which had some years ago been | Genesee, + 2 5 75) 5 87 
refunded to the state. This sum has been appro- | Rye, best, ‘se 325 3 46 
priated by the Maryland legislature to the support GRAIN, Rye -  -  - = = [hush 85 85 
of primary schools. _ e hagllalaatiaallie i486 
| eS | a + + «8 90; 96 
— > j Outs - - + © « | 53 55 
Allium, : ond 
p é HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Il 9 
; Superior allum from the Salem Laboratory in bbls. of HOPS, No 1, Inepection rs | + 
300 Ibs. net, for sale on the most favourable terms. ME «8 ee cask 90 95 
Refined Saitpetre, OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernlgal, | 75 80 
in kegs of 10: Ibs. net.—troin the same Laboratory. | PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  |ton.| 2 50, 2 62 
Du Pont’s Gunpowder, | PORK, Bone Middlings, new, {hdl 14 00 14 
by the cask or smaller quantity. navy, mess, do. 1 1) 1} 
Shot & Balls, Cargo, No 1, do. | 10 00 10 
at wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices. SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - {bush) 2 50 3 00 
FE. COPELAND, Jun. 65 Broad Street. oct. 13. tf. Clover re. ee ae I 8 
———_—_—— +} WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash | | 30 45 
For Sate. do do unwashed) 20 30 
SIX superior Saxon Rams. imported in the Brig Oc- do 3-4 washed| | 28 33 
tavia, Capt. Russeli-- also, seven fine Merino Rams, | do 1-2 do 23 98 
and ten pair Brenen Gecse; also, three New Milch | Native «= & I 20 23 
ete with their se Apply to THOMAS WIL-: Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort | = 42 
JAMS, Noddle s island. do Spinning, Ist sort | 33 
Improved Black Ink Powder and Liquid Ink. ? 7 | | 
SamUl Lb KADDER & CO, PROVISION MARKET. | 
Manufacture Black tyk Powder and Liquid Black BREF, Pen GO = - 2 © ow 8 10 
‘Ink of an improved quality PORK, fresh, best pieces, - | 64 
For more than twenty ycars, =. Kinner has been ™ whole hogs, - - - 2) 6 
engaged in the manuiectere «f Ink Power, and has bared re ee ‘| ° 
during that period devoted atenion tothe im. | Ml "oO pes a a eo 4 8 
provement of e° Camposi ior ticle now of- POULTRY. = glean 7 10 
fered the pnblic, is wurranted ny in the |/BUTTER, keg & tub, - : 17) 18 
country. Its peculiarities are, ent black,| lump, best, - . - 2 
without the usual glutinovs proper which prevent EGGS, Re eet a < Daeg 20 
the easy flow of the [nk from the pei VEAL, Rye, retail, - - - + {bash 90} 1 00 
It is deemed unnecessary to assert a: z further} Indian, do.- . - = 90) 1 00 
in faveur of the abave named article, but respectfully | POT A TOES, a ‘5 40 
refer to the annexed certificate, ) CIDER, liquor, (new) - - - [bbl 1 50 
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MISCELLANTES. | Evening scenes in India.—I have found myself 
F on - —=——===—== | sometimes towards the end of a day’s journey in a_ 
SONG, 


' green lane festooned with jasmine, and overshadow- | 
\ed with tamarind trees, at the end of which was 
\the village, with its white pagoda, glittering in the 
‘setting sun, and peopled with such groups, as are 
seen on antique marbles ; where tie evening air | 
was almost oppressive with perfume, and the 
‘modest sound that broke upon the stillness, was 
the sweet note of a wood pigeon, or the sudden 
flight of a flock of green parrots; where the 
doves were pecking at my feet, and the squirrels 
and monkeys, shaking the feathery leaves of the 
tamarinds, above my head; “and all was odorous 
scent, and harmony, 27 gladness of the heart, 
nerve,ear and sight.” It is poetry tu recvilect such 
ascene. No pen or pencil couid surpass tis lov 
liness. 


Whither, ab! whither is my lost love straying— 
Upon what pleasant land beyond the sea? 
Oh! ye winds now playing, 
Like airy spirits, round my temples, free, 
ily and tell him this from me. 


Tell him, sweet winds, that, in my woman’s bosom, 
My young love still retains its perfect power, 

Or like the summer blossom 
Still changing from the bud to the full-grown flower, 
Grows with every passing hour. 


Say, and say gently, that since we two have parted, 
How little joy—much sorrow | have known, 
Only not broken hearted, 
Because | muse upon bright moments gone, 
And think and dream of him alone. 


’ 





Swift having dined with a rich miser, pronoun- 
ced the following grace after dinner: 


Some ladies and ventlemen » 
discussing the merits of Scotts! (1t re 
spoke of Burns, anctlor of Scott 
‘she admired Hogy’s Vales. ‘Hogs 
old lady whose ear had caught this remark sione 
‘thog’s tails!! why, bless me, I think aay part of 
the critter is better than the tail !’ 


** Thanks for this miracle ; it is no less 

Than finding manna in the wilderness, 

In midst of famine we have found relief, 

And seen the wonder of a chine of beef! 
Chimneys have smoked that never smoked before, 
And we have din'’d, where we shall dine no more.” 


+ 


ul 


. 


Principles of Female Costume—A loose drapery 
is always cooler in summer, warmer in winter, 
and at both seasons less adapted to transimit sud- 
den changes of temperature, than a tight dress. 

A loose drapery may always be disposed either 
beautifully or gradually ; a tight dress is always 
ugly, and generally ridiculous. 

The small head-dress and enormous train char- 
acterize the more stately dame, while the large 
hat or bonnet, and shorter dress distinguish the 
livelier girl. 

The shawl is adapted only for tall and thin fig 
ures; but it admits of no very fine effects even for 
them,while it is ruinous to shorter and en bonpoini 
figures, however beautifully formed. 

The scarf is better adapted for all figures ; it 
corresponds exactly to the peplum of the ancient 
Grecian women, and it admits of the same expres- 
sive arrangements. 

A person, having an oval face, may wear a bon- 
net with a wide front, exposing the lower part of 
the cheeks. One, having a round face, shouid 
wear a closer front; and if the jaw is wide, it may 
in appearance be diminished by bringing the cor- 
ners of the bonnet sloping to the point of the chin. 

The Scotch bonnet seems to suit youth alone.— 
If a mixture of archness and innocence do not 
blend in the countenance which wears it, it gives 
a theatrical and bold air. 

Hats always give a masculine look ; and those 
turned up before give a petit air. 

A long neck may have the neck of the bonnet 
descending,the neck of the dress rising and filling 
more or less of the intermediate space. A short 
neck should have the whole bonnet short and close 
in the perpendicular direction,and the neck of the | son, upon confidential subjects. 
dress neither high nor wide. Persons with waists | = 
too large may render themselves less before by a’ “4 ™an’s nature runs, says Bacon, either to herbs | 
stomacher, and behind by a corresponding forin of °F weeds ; therefore let hin seasonably water the 
the iress, making the top of the dress smooth °° and destroy the other, 
across the shoulders, and drawing it in plaits to a! Mrs Diana Strong,of Greenfield, a lady 90 years 
narrow point at the bottom of the waist. Tall) of age, received a premium for linea diaper at the 
women may have a wide skirt, or several flounces, Northampton Fair. 
or both of these ; shorter women a moderate one, | 
but as long as can be conveniently worn. Tight 
shoes make the feet look large and the ancles 
clumsy. [European Mag.]} 


The following is related as a Chinese jest —A 
woman, surprised by her husband, had just time 
to hide her gallant inasack, and set him up against 
the wall. The man coming in asks,‘ what is 
there in this sack 7? The woman, taken suddenly is 
confused, and hesitates a moment for an answer. , 
The gallant afraid she would blunder, calls out 
from the inside of the sack, ‘nothing but rice.’ 

Cider plenty.— At a time when »pples were plen- 
ty, and hardly worth the labor of making into ci- 
der, a rich farmer in Londonderry, told his poor 
neighbor that if he would come to his orchard and 
pick the apples he might have them and welcome. 
Ifodge scratched his head and after considering 
a moment said, “thank ye, sir, if you'll find me 
bread and cheese, and the old grey mare to grind 
em, [ll take up your offer.” 


It isa striking illustration of the decay of the 
commercial marine of Spain, that since 181%, not 
a single Spanish ship has passed the Sonnd. The 
number of British that passed last year was 5186. 


Copy of atradesman’s letter—*“Sir, If you will) 
favour me with the amount of my bill, you will 
oblige me—lIf not, I must oblige you.” 





Miserics of Human Life.—TVo be intruded upon 
by visitors at unseasonable hours, and to have, 
their visits protracted to an unreasonabie length. 

Te hear long stories upon subjects you know 
nothing of, and care less. 

To have an intrader present himself, when you 
wish to converse with a friend or any other per- | 





The library of the American Antiquarian Socie- 
ty, at Worcester, Mass. contains more than 7000 
, Volumes; nearly one thousand of which are news- 
' papers, 

‘ 





WILLIAM PRINCE. propri 
ctor of this establishment, eflers 
to the public the most exten 
sive collection of Fruits, Orna. 
mental Trees, and Plants iy 






America. The Fruits hay; 
been sclected by actual inves 
tigation of their merits, and 
nearly all of which are engratt. 
ed from bearing trees 
In the selection, which has 
? been the particular pursuit o; ; 
his father and bimse!{, jor more than half a century. hy 
has spared neither pams nor expense, and suchas did 
not possess particular merit have been rejected and 
their accuracy has been tested by the best authors of 
the age. t 
In the present catalogue be offers above 500 new va- t 
ricties of Fruits not to be found in any other collection, , 
America, and which joeiade the mest tek brated 
s that have within a few y past been brought : ; 
not snmended be those distinguished ; . 
rticu ‘lists, Vau Mons & }uquesene. and by Mr 
esident oi the Horticultural Society of Lon. ( 


regard to the character and accuracy of the Fruits 
sent from this establishment. the proprictur refers to 
the lion Jonathan tlunnewell, end oihe: rentierm nin 
Becton and its viciaiiy, wiio have patronized his estab @ 
lishment for the lust fitty years, and particniarly to the 
fruit of the various kinds with which the Boston mar- 
ket is now supplied from the exiensive collection o! | 
trees furnisiec the late Dr Oiner Smith, Secretary o: 
the Mussachusetis Agricultara! Ly. who, more 
than thirty vears since, had several thevsand trees an 
nually, which were distributed among the members o} 
that ‘ssociation. It may perhaps be deemed worthy 
of notice that near 100 varieties of the fruits offered fo: 
sale, by the proprietor. aic d'flereat from those cuiti- 


Soc: 


i vated by other establishments under the same names, i 


and the identity of every fruit sent by him, the proprie 
tors express'y xiarantees, 
Catalogues may be obtained gratis of the subseriber 
and orders lett with him, (if froma distance post paid) 7 
wi!' meet prompiattention. 3 
JOSEPH BRDIGE, Agenor the Praprietor, No: 


25 Court street, Boston. Sep. 29, 





JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near Ni d 
scancheliige York. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the aboy- 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders 
horticulturists who may be desirous of «toc: 
ing the w gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finc> 
sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the prese. 
autumn. 

Bioopcoon & Co, allend personally to the inoculatin: 
and engrafling of all their fruit trees, and purchase: 
may rely with confidence that the trees they order wi 
prove genuine. 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will : 
ceive orders for any quantity of 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND ° 
PLANTS, 





| And the trees will be delivered in this city at the ri: 


and expense of the Purchaser; the bilis may be psi 


| to him. 


he reputation of this nursery is so extensively know: 


|; and has been so well sustained that I take leave to r- 


fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho: ticulturi:!: 
in tis city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration 
i desired, | invite those who wish to be thus satisfir i, 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchesier pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years pas‘, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy avi 
vigorous state. 
Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 
ZEB. COOK Jr. 
Rogers’? Building —Congress Street. 
Boston, August, 25th, 1826. eptf, 


to 





he FARMER is published every Friday at $2.60 1 
annum, if paid in advauce, 





